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Mr. SpraNGER, Author of the Plan 
for paving the Streets, &c. 


Plan for paving our Streets, and 
I waited with longing wiſhes for a commu- 
nication of it to the public. 

Whatever might be the ignorance or in- 
dolence of our fore-fathers, with reſpect to 
their roads, ſo much leſs traverſed by them 
than ours are, ſurely the pavement of their 
Metropolis, the ſeat of empire, the reſidence 
of their great lords, and the aſſembly of the 
whole legillative body of the Realm, could 
never be reduced to ſo deplorable a ſtate as 
ours is now in. How ſtrange ſocver this 
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may ſeem, the preſent age is undoubtedly 
refined and enlightened : luxurious eaſe and 
delicate convenience were never greater ob- 
jects of our attention : I will not ſay we 
prefer them to the reverſion of Heaven, but 
I am ſure the pleaſures and amuſements of 
life are become our chief ſtudy. Without 
being melancholy I am often led into re- 
flections concerning the fate of nations, and 
am, upon this occaſion, reminded of the 
obſervation which is frequently made in 
Holland. Whilſt the Szates” fay they, 
&« were in a floriſhing condition, the Canals 
te of Amſterdam, the Hague, and other 
« places of the greateſt note, were kept 
s perfectly clean; but now they are fre- 
« quently a nuſance to the inhabitants.” 
The relaxation of good order and diſci- 
pline, is only another name for the diſobe- 
' dience to laws. There is hardly a nation in 
the world which ſuffers half ſo much from 
the want of good Laws, as from the diſre- 
gard of them; and the minuteſt concerns of 
government, often ſerve as a clue to trace out 
the errors in points the moſt eſſential. If the 
magiſtrate is careleſs of his duty; or the 
ſubjects in general repugnant to zherrs, in an 
article 
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article which intimately concerns their n 
health and convenience, it is a ſure token 
that the ſplendor of a ſtate is in a declining 
condition, Thank Heaven we are not in ſuch 
circumſtances as the Hollanders; nor are we 
any ſubje& of compariſon with them. With 
men, whoſe tempers, or prejudices, incline 
them to dwell longeſt on the darkeſt fide of 
things, we are, indeed, conſidered as a nation 
who have made large ſtrides towards our 
own ruin, And even with others, of a leſs 
unhappy temperament, our characteriſtic is 
that of a people who will be no longer held 
within the bounds of laws. In proportion 
as this is true, there muſt be a wild in- 
conſiſtency in our conduct; for ſurely we can 
boaſt of liberty, no longer than we engage 
ourſelves in defence of thoſe laws, which 
are the bulwarks of it. I think we are yet 
free; and for that very reaſon, I conclude, 
we are not quite lawleſs. 

You have now given us a ſubject of a do- 
meſtic nature, in which we are all intereſted, 
but particularly the inhabitants of London 
and Weſtminſter. I will tell you, without 
reſerve, that for my own part, it 1s hard to 

ſay, 
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ſay, if I feel moſt pain in paſſing the ſtreets 


with regard to my own perſon, or from 
my apprehenſion of the danger and incon- 
venicnce to which I ſee my fellow-citizens 
expoſed : and I cannot reflect, without a 
mournful indignation, that a people, whom 
I would gladly think are yet their own 
maſters, who are certainly opulent, induſ- 
trious, and ingenious, ſhould be ſo thought- 
leſs of the public welfare, and ſufter ſo capi- 
tal an evil. 

Foreigners who come among us are 
ainazed : they aſk © if e reſerve all our 
« cleanlineſs and convenience for our houſes 
« and gardens only: and if we keep our 
ce fircets in ſo dreadful a condition, to ſerve 
© as foils to cur numerous comforts, cle- 
gances, and the ſplendid apparatus of our 
« erandeur within doors“? Tell them it is 
our immenſe trade which continually cauſes 
ſuch immenſe quantities of dirt, and ſuch 
broken irregular pavements: They anſwer, 
ce the more trade you have, ſurely the more 
* capable you are of taking care of your 
* folrce. If you are that wiſe, induſtrious, 
rich, free, cleanly people. you pretend, 


cc why 
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« why do you not ſhew it, in things fo 
« eſſential to eaſe, pleaſure, convenience 
* and ſecurity f ” 

We are now to prove to theſe foreigngrs, 
and convince ourſelves, that we are ncither 
blind nor ſtupid ; neither indigent, ſlovenly. 
nor lazy; that our eyes are opened, and 
that we are in a great meaſure obliged to 
you for ſo ſerviceable an Operation. Sir, I 
have, with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, red your 
propoſal and plan for paving, lighting, and 
cleanſing the ſtreets of the ſeveral pariſhes 
in Weſtminſter, and County of Middlcſex. 
Your preface points out in very perſualive 
and judicious terms, the dangers and incon- 
veniences to which we are now expoſed ; 
and reminds us that the evil is every day 
encreaſing. Your ſcheme, for rectifying 
this abuſe, in almoſt every eſſential part, ap- 
pears unexceptionable. The whole, I think, 
is well digeſted, and may be carried into 
execution upon ſuch free, equal, and equit- 
able principles, as will ſtand the teſt of par- 


limentary examination, 

A buſineſs of ſuch univerſal concernment 
to every individual, though ſome difficulties 
ſhould ariſe in the manner of conducting it, 

; ought 
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ought ſtill to be purſued with a fixed eye on 
the end in view. Your plan is ſo ſimple 
and intelligible, that it carries its own re- 
commendation; but if any jarring intereſt, or 
little private view, too frequent in popular 
goverments, ſhould ariſe, it would be high- 
ly diſhonorable to the integrity, and com- 
mon ſenſe of the people, and their repre- 
ſentatives, to imagine that ſuch intereſt, 
or ſuch views, could long obſtruct ſo be- 
neficial a deſign. Whilſt we ſee and feel, 
the ſad condition of the ſtreets, it is in vain 
to talk of the laws already provided : The 
laws already enacted are ineffectual ; but iy, 
does not follow that all future laws, for the 
purpoſe now in queſtion, will be the ſame. 
We now fly for ſuccor to the legiſlative 
power, to whoſe care, under providence, we 
have lately committed ourſelves ; and when 
your plan ſhall be examined, it is not to be 
doubted but the wiſdom of parliament will 
ſuggeſt the means of our relief. 

Preſuming then that your labor will not 
be loft ; nor yourſelf treated with contempt, 
for being a friend to your fellow ſubjects, 
and a zealot in your country's ſervice; give 
me leave to make a few remarks on your 

Pamphlet, 
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pamphlet, ſome of them may, perhaps, merit 
attention; and, if your plan is adopted, will 
at leaſt ſuggeſt matter to exerciſe the judg- 
ment of the commiſſioners. I conſider theſe 
remarks as a kind of ſupplement to your plan; 
though you will ſee they extend only to cer- 
tain heads, which fall within the compals of 
my obſervation. 

1ſt. It muſt give every well-meaning inha- 
bitant entire ſatisfaction, to obſerve, that the 
tenderneſs you expreſs for their rights and pro- 
perties, is demonſtrable in the general tenor of 
pour plan, But they, as well as every man 
of common ſenſe, muſt know, that a coercive 
power muſt be lodged ſomewhere, The de- 
ciſion of the repreſentatives of the people, is 
always ſuppoſed to be the effect of due delibe- 
ration, and exerciſed moſt apparently for the 
good of the community. Such power, if 
compared with the blind will of one man, as 
in arbitrary governments, loſes the name of 
arbitrary; yet, if it is not exerted with vigor, 
proportioned and adapted to the wills and in- 
clinations of the governed, the power, and 
the law enacted by virtue of that power, will 


both become a dead letter. 
5 It 
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It ſhall not be my buſineſs, at prefent, to 
enquire how many laws are violated in this 
kingdom ; by whom they are chiefly trampled 
on ; and in what inſtances : My ſubje& goes 
no higher than the ſafe, free paſſage of our 
ſtreets. Even in this inſtance I have bcen often 
tranſported, to obſerve how happy we are; and, 
at the ſame time, amazed to reflect what great 
inconveniencics are ſubmitted to, in certain in- 
ſtances, out of tenderneſs to the rights of the 
ſubject; 7:ghts, which one would imagine no 
ſubject could poſeſs, when the intereſt and 
welfare of the whole community came in 
competition with it; when an adequate ſatis- 
faction is offered, not depending on the ca- 
price or avarice of the poſeſſor, but a juſt 
judgment of the equitable value of the thing 
poſeſſed. The object I have in my thoughts, 
falls very properly within the compaſs of our 
ſubject, i. e. the police, and free paſſage of the 
ſtrects of Weſtminſter, I ſeldom paſs the 
narrow way by Craig's court, either on foot 
or in a carriage, without travelling back to 
the time I went to ſchool. I really believe it 
is above four and twenty years, fince I heard 
it ſaid, that the old houſes on the weſtern ſide 


of this paſſage would be taken down, to make 
a wide 
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a wide entrance into one of the moſt ſpaci- 
ous parts of the town, and particularly to the 


parliament-houſe. The value of houſes, I 
preſume, is eſtimated by the rent of them and 
their age; theſe in queſtion cannot, therefore, 
be of great value : yet ſurely it is an object of 
great importance, that a lord- chancellor, a 
ſpeaker of a houſe of commons, the judges, 
with the lords and commons, ſhould have, not 
a ſafe only, but a commodicus way to their places 
of aſſembly. It is ſurely an object of great im- 
portance, that their perſons ſhould not be in 
the leaſt ruffled or diſcompoſed ; that their 
coaches ſhould not be expoſed to overturn ; be 
broken by other carriages; or overwhelmed 
with filth. 

But it may be now obſerved, that ſince the 
time I have nfentioned, Weſtminſter is be- 
come, in ſeveral paris of it, a beautiful and 
ſuperb city, containing many grand edifices, 
and the nobleſt bridge in the world. This 
ſame paſſage at Craig's court is a kind of en- 
trance, and a very bad entrance it is, to this 
ſcene of grandeur. If the legiſlature ſhould 
have leiſure to enter upon your plan, and the 
buſineſs of police; ſurely there can be no in- 
vincible difficulty in this affair: there can be 
B 2 no 
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no right, but it may be provided for by the 
wiſdom of parliament; nor is it poſſible the 
purchaſe of a few old houſes ſhould impove- 
riſh the nation. To come more immcdi- 
ately to our ſubject. 


Hovuszs, or STONEs marked with the 
names of flreets *. 


2. Hat you mention, as to houſes at the 
corner of ſticets being marked with 

the names of ſuch ſtreets ; I join with you in 
thinking, that the convenience to the inhabi- 
tants will more than pay the expence in one 
year, It will alſo ſhew a certain tender- 
nels and civility to ſtrangers of our own coun- 
try ; and, as a commercial nation, it will de- 
monſtrate that regard for foreigners, which 
ought to be the practice of all civilized ſtates. 
We oſten imitate the French in things of a ri- 
diculous nature; let us follow the example of 
the Pariſians in this uſeful inſtance. We 
have not many edifices of great conſideration 
at the corners of ſtreets; and if it ſhould be 
objected, that there is an impropriety in mark- 
ing any part of ſuch grand building in this 
manner, 

* Propoſal, Preſace, and Page 11. 
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manner, the ſtone, you recommend, may be 
ſo placed, as to occaſion no kind of injury to 
the building. 


The beſt manner of conſirufting Ke N- 
NELS and Caustways®, 


3. HE next article that falls within the 

compaſs of my obſervation, is, the 

great inconvenience, I might ſay misfortune, 
e labor under in reſpect to our kennels, 
It is too well known that they are made 
with a ſudden fall, of four, five, or fix inches, 

and ſome yet deeper, like a broad cart-rut, 
This ſecms to be the remains of thoſe days, 
when theſe cities were about one tenth part ſo 
big; had not a twentieth part ſo much trade 

nor a hundredth part ſo many carriages for eaſe 

and luxury, as at preſent. It is eaſy to ima- 

gine that, in thoſe days, one might go on one 
fide of the ſtreet, through the whole extremity 

of the town, without paſſing the kennel ; but 
now, in our miles of ſtreets, how often muſt we 

paſs, and with what uncafineſs and danger I 
This may be eaſily rectified when the ſtreets 

are 


® Propoſal, Note, Page 4. 
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are new paved, The kennel ought to be con- 
ſtituted by the eaſy decline of the ſtreet, and 
terminated, in the diviſion of the two equal 
ſides, by moderate ſized denter ſtones. Theſe 
being ſet no lower than the loweſt part of the 
kennels, as they now ſtand in moſt ſtreets, 
would anſwer very well : perhaps in ſome 
places they need not be ſet ſo low. In this 
caſe the declenſion would take in only three 
or four inches on twenty five or thirty feet. 
The paſſing the kennels, or loweſt part of the 
ſtreets, would then be hardly perceived by the 
rider: horſes would tread true, whereas the 
kennel is now often concealed with dirt ; they 
would conſequently be in leſs danger of laming 
themſclves ; of falling, or being otherwiſe in- 
jured. Carriages would no longer be ſubject 
to overturn ; or to break their wheels by a 
ſudden ſhock . Upon this principle the col- 


lection of dirt and water would be a little more 
divided, 


The paviors aſſure me that numbers of people are 
ſenſible of this; and that ſome ſtreets are formed in the 
manner I recommend; but as the deep kennel, with breaſt 
ſtones, is thought by ſome the moſt convenient for car- 
rying. down filth, heſe would chuſe to have it, though 


ich their neighbors, and all others in general, 
2 form their ſtreets after a different manner. 
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divided, yet if cleanſed twice a week, as pro- 
poſed, the quantity would never be great. 
This method would alſo greatly facilitate the 
cleanſing the ſtreets either by rain, or by the 
rakers. As to the paſſage or cauſeway, in 
certain parts of the ſtreets, the large pebbles 
being raiſed three inches above the level, 
would anſwer effectually; but, if they are 
raiſed higher, as they generally are, they de- 


ſtroy that equality or level to which the ſtreets 
ought to be kept. 


Manner of paving STREETS. 


4. Y fourth remark is, that we labor 

under great inconveniencies, in 
this metropolis, ariſing from the imperfect 
manner in which the pavements are general- 
ly made. Pavements ſhould be adapted to 
the carriages they bear; and as ours, from 
an unavoidable neceſſity, muſt bear great 
weights, the materials made uſe of, and the 
manner of diſpoſing them, ſhould be pro- 
portioned. For this reaſon, I apprehend 
that, in all capital ſtreets, no ſtones ſhould 
be uſed under nine to ten inches long, and all. 


others, | 


* Propoſal, Page 3. 
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others totally rejected. Every particular ſpot 
ſhould be paved with ſtones of near equal 
lengths, The foundation, as you obſerve, 
ſhould be ſolid, that is, more beaten than it 
uſually is, and upon it ſhould be laid a co- 
vering of binding gravel, the parts of which 
cohere, without any mixture of clay, Upon 
this the ſtones ſhould be all ſet end-ways, 
with a particular attention to make them mcet 
as cloſe as poſſible at the ſurface, The pa- 

viors allege, that they cannot make work, as 
they term it, without ſtones of different ſizes : 
I preſume it may be ſo, but the lengths ought 
to be near the ſame*®, It is not expected that 
ſtones can be collected of equal weight and 
ſize: thoſe from three quarters, to a hundred 
weight, are generally deemed the beſt for pa- 
ving the moſt frequented places. Some ſtones 
are much under this weight, others are as high 
as three hundred. A judicious diſpoſition of 


the ſtones or pebbles would make them all 
uſeful : 


® This would be very eaſily carried into execution. 
Upon the purchaſe of a cargo of ſtones, the paviors might 
aſſort them, and conſequently ſend them to the places 
where their work lay, with the proper diſtinctions. And 
where ſtoncs are already on the ſpot, the number of ſmall 
ones they would be obliged to remove, would create no 
conſiderable expence. 
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uſeful; but the paviors ought not to jum- 
ble them all together. It is not in the na- 
ture of things, that a ſort None, with a 
looſe foundation, or perhaps with a hollow 
under it, ſhould bear the ſame weight as a 
lang one, well fixed in the earth. Surely 
the art of paving might be improved : if 
ſhort ſtones muſt be uſed, intermixed with 
long ones, the ſhort one ſhould have a 
proper foundation, to bear an equal weight 
with the long one; I mean the foundation of 
another ſtone, otherwiſe there is a myſtery 
in this affair; but myſterious as it may be 
repreſented, an examination of the ſtreets 
diſcovers the ſecret. One ſtone cannot ſit firm 
on another, except the under one be properly 
drove into the earth, and covered with gravel: 
but the ſtone which forms the ſurface would 
then have a ſecure bed and a ſelid foundation; 
but this is not practiſed. It is obvious to 
common obſervation, in the preſent method 
of paving, that the ſmall ſtone firſt gives 
way, and conſequently looſens all thoſe 
that are round it. Thus it happens, that 
perverſeneſs in ſome paviors, and the igno- 
rance of the true principles of their art, in 
ol bers, is the cauſe why one can hardly find, 

| C in 
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in any great ſtreet, five yards ſquare of true 
even pavement, after it has been uſed a 
month. It is reaſonably to believe that care 
and attention, with a proper inſpection, 
would ſoon rectify theſe abuſes. 

I obſerve you recommend Thames ballaſt 
or gravely ſand *, but this has a mixture 
of ſhingle, and will not bind the ſtones 
together ; whereas the ſand of the Thames, 
and, I believe, yellow ſand will ſerve as a 
kind of cement, not eaſily to be waſhed 
out. One may alſo obſerve, that the paviors 
are often deficient in the uſe of their ram- 
mer, the ſtones not being ſufficiently beaten 
down into their bed or foundation: and to 
render the pavement leſs durable, the cover- 
ing of common gravel, which they lay on it, 
is ſeldom ſuffered to remain a proper time, 

The next conſideration is the true level of 
the ſtreets. If they are made uneven the 
weight of carriages coming with a fall on 
the loweſt part, muſt fruſtrate the deſign of 
good pavements. Theſe riſings and fallings 
alſo deform the face of the ſtreet, and ought 
by no means to be permitted. The inſpec- 
tion you have provided for, through the 

* Propoſal, page 3. 
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commiſſioners and ſurveyors, will prevent 
any abuſe of this kind: I am ſure it can be 
of no real ſervice to any perſon who ſhould 
idly attempt to build his pavement higher 
than that of his neighbor. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that the obſervance of theſe 
ſimple rules will coſt a little more in the 
firſt inſtance; but it is equally obvious 

that this method muſt be conſiderably the 
cheapeſt in the iſſue, It ought therefore to 
be expected that every individual who is by 
the propoſed plan obliged to make good the 
pavements before his own doors, will moſt 
heartily conform to the rules preſcribed *. 


FooT-Wayry. 


5. HE fifth article I recommend to 

your ſecond thoughts, is, how beſt 
to provide for the convenience of thoſe who 
walk. There are now ſome places paved only 
with very ſmall pebbles, and others where 
the broad as well as the ſmall purbeck ſtones 


I think you will be every where underſtood to 
mean, that particular places, provided for by particular 
acts, and kept in proper order, are nat included in 
your plan. | 
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are deſective: The repair of theſe, in the 
minuteſt parts, ought to be an object of at- 
tention, as well as the pavement of the moſt 
capital ſtreets. We muſt reflect at the ſame 
time, that if much is attempted, whether 
any thing will be executed, or any thing to 
the purpoſe ? The raiſing of pavements after 
the manner of Northumberland Houſe * muſt 
be acknowledged the moſt beautiful ; but 
the narrownels of our ſtreets, and the nature 
of our buildings, ſeem to render this method 
impracticable, except in new built ſtreets. 
It muſt be further obſerved, that if theſe 
raiſed ways are narrow, paſſengers will be 
ſubject to ſlip off, and conſequently be ex- 
poſed to great danger from carriages, This 
does not hinder but that the foot-way might 
be raiſed, in many places, two or three 
inches, to the advantage of the paſſenger, 
and the great utility of the inhabitant : yet 
I do not think this is an object worthy of 
parliamentary enquiry at prefent, eſpecially 
if it ſhould occaſion the leaſt obſtruction of 


the main end in view. 


The uſe of poſts F, which I believe is 


peculiar to us, is an excellent ſecurity to the 


6 Propoſal, note page 4. + Ditto, 


foot 
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foot paſſenger, and the modern method of 
making them ſhort, and ſtout, is a great im- 
provement +, It is true they occupy a 
conſiderable ſpace, but if, we compare the 
ſtreets of London with thoſe of Paris, this 
diſtinction ſeems, upon the compariſon, to 
carry with it a ind of proof, that we are 
a free people, and that the French are not 


2 


+ It is much to be wiſhed that a new faſhion would 
prevail, or a neu lau be mage, in conſequence of which 
every ſhop-keeper might place his //gn on theſe poſts. 
Several, I obſerve, have already done it, and find it the 
cheapeſt, ſafeſt, and moſt agreeable method, The 
general practice at preſent is abſurd, not to. ſay vain, 
and ridiculous, If figns were placed on pe, and con- 
fined to a certain moderate ſize and height, and kept 
nearly in a line, ſhops would be found equally the ſame 
as they are now: but if the contrary ſhould be objected, 
to make openings, every fourth or fifth fign might be 
erected two or three feet above the reſt, and make a 
ſhew as of ſtandards in a ſquadron of cavalry. It would 
add much to the beauty and appearance of ſtreets ; it 
would fave a great expence ; it would prevent danger to 
houſes, from the weight of wood and iron projected 
from them, as the ſigns now ſtand; and as they would 
not be ſo much expoſed to the wind, they would not 
offend ſo much by a creeking noiſe; and conſequently 
afford more pleaſure and ſatisfaction to the inhabitant. 
If ever this ſcheme ſhould take place, the figns muſt be 


erected higher than the propoſed lamps, ſo as not to ob- 
ſtruct the light. 


a] = 3. 

fo. The Gentlemen, as well as the Mechannic, 
who walks the ſtreets of Paris, is continually 
in danger of being run over, by every care- 
leſs or imperious coachman, of whom there 
are many; and in fact theſe accidents fre- 
quently happen in that city, in ſo much 
that few people of diſtinction ever walk in 
the ſtreets. 

For the convenience of thoſe who walk, 
we may farther conſider how beſt to prevent 
their being moleſted by horſes throwing up 
dirt. Some parts of Cheapſide, Pallmall 

in general, and ſome of the new ſtreets 
ſtand beſt as they are now made, that is, 
raiſed in the middle; becauſe in moſt of 
them there is breadth ſufficient for carriages 
to go free of the kennels on each fide ; but 
where-ever this is not practicable, the de- 
cline made to the middle part of the ſtreet, 
already mentioned“, appears the moſt eligi- 
ble. But the manner of paving, if not par- 


ticularly pointed out by law, after a proper 


ſurvey is made, may depend on the majority 
of voices of the commiſſioners in their re- 
ſpective pariſhes. If any law is made for the 
convenience of the people, regard ought alſo 
6 | 

to 
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to be had to the cellars, or ſubterraneous 
| habitations of the poor. Here the com- 
miſſioners might exerciſe their tenderneſs, 
but not at the riſk of every paſſenger break- 
ing his neck. There are alſo ſome flat iron- 
grates, over cellars and kitchens, in a very 
decayed ſtate, the owners of which ought, 


for the ſafety of paſſengers, to make them 
good. 


Breaking up PavemenTs by the 
Companies of Water-Works *. 


T is a fact, the moſt notorious, that 
great inconveniencies ariſe from the 
breaking up of pavements by the com- 
panics of water-works, I am very glad to 
find, by your plan, that they are laid under 
reſtrictions, and the method how they are 
to act preſcribed to them. They cannot 
think it any hardſhip to be ſubject to pro- 
ſecution, if the pavements they break up, 
are not reſtored to their true ſtate, and made 
perfectly good again, It is obvious to every 
common obſerver, that the breaking of their 


pipes, often deſtroys in a week, a paycment 
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which might otherwiſe ſtand twenty years, 
In diſcourſing upon this ſubject, the con- 
verſation afforded me ſome amuſement, and 
perhaps it may furniſh ſome 2% hints to 
others. © O lord, Sir,” ſays my companion, 
ſhrewd enough in his way, © don't think about 
« jt; 'tis a very fooliſhthing for any gentleman 
te to give himſelf any trouble about. Ever 
« ſince I was a boy of two feet and a half 
« high, I have known people, gentlemen 
of long heads, talk of paving ſtreets ; but 
« jt can't be done, fir. Tis impoſſible, fir; 
« indeed, fir, it is. I'll give you leave to 
t cut off my head; I will lay it on a block 
ie in the place of lord Lovet, if ever it 
te is brought to bear.” I interrupted his 
harangue, and aſked him, „Pray, friend, 
hy do you believe the thing is imprac- 
*« ticable, I ſhould be glad to hear your 
« reaſons.” “ Why, fir,” replyed he, I 
will tell you. In the firſt place, all the 
e pavements of the ſtreets are made accord- 
ing to every man's humor; ſome are 
e made high, and ſome low; ſome with | 
* kennels, and ſome without; ſome well 
* done, and ſome ill. But this is not all, 
* fir: 'tis the Water-works which deſtroy | 
1 the 
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© the pavements; and do you think that 


te ever that will be mended ? why, fir, the 
ce owners of the water-works are moſt of 
« them parliament-men, the heads of the 
« parliament, fir, all great men! Do you 
e think that any body will be able to oblige 
e them to repair the pavements they break 
* up, whether they are laid down again, 
« well or ill? I adviſe you, fir, not to give 
« yourſelf any trouble about it. Tis true, 
« am ſpeaking againſt my own intereſt, 
te but I am ſure it can't be done.” Is this 
the true language of an Engliſhman, learn- 
ed or illiterate? I hope we ſhall find the 
directors of the water-works, not only as 
ſubject to law, as any other members of the 
community ; but alſo as well diſpoſed to 
advance the intereſt of it. 


Means of preſerving the Pav t- 


MENTs * 


T is certainly not ſufficient that we pro- 
vide good pavements, unleſs we provide 
alſo the means of preſerving them. I ob- 


ſerve you are aware of this difficulty, and 


_* Propoſal, page 7. 
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have been cautious, even beyond the bounds 
of what, I apprehend, is practicable. We 
have very good reaſon to believe, from 
the conſtancy which the Houſe of Com- 
mons has demonſtrated, that notwithſtand- 
ing the great repugnance of waggoners, and 
others of their claſs, the ſcheme of broad 
wheels muſt at length take place, though 
theſe people ſhould be compelled to uſe them ; 
or by degrees be reduced to draw with one 
horſe only, if they </{ uſe narrow wheels. 
Indeed, I apprehend, that the uſe of broad 
wheels, 1s the only expedient, by which we 
can arrive at the happineſs of ſeeing good 
roads, and enjoying the great advantages of 
them. As there ſeems to be an almoſt una- 
voidable neceſſity, ariſing from the ſtate of our 
commerce, domeſtic and foreign, to convey 
conſiderable burthens from place to place: As 
it is alſo evident from a long experience, that 
we muſt never expect good roads, at any ex- 
pence, whilſt we draw great weights with 
narrow wheels: and laſtly, as it is demon- 


ſtrable, both in theory and praftice, that 


broad wheels will anſwer the purpoſe ; it 
ſeems to be our duty to conclude, that the 
legiſlature will at length compleat this ex- 
cellent 
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cellent deſign ; though it ſhould be a work 
of ſome expence, not yet calculated ; and of 
more time than was at firſt imagined. 

Thus, you ſee that I agree with you in 
ſentiments upon the ſubject of broad wheels 
in general. But becauſe the road-waggons will 
neceſſarily create a conſiderable demand of 
wood proper for theſe broad wheels, therefore, 
I imagine, it will not be practicable, to provide 

ſuch quantities of this kind of wood, as to 
confine the carts in town, to whcels of 
wood only. We muſt reflect that the pave- 
ments would unavoidable wear it away very 
faſt, and the expence of it might become, 
if not ſo great a grievance, as ſome repre- 
ſent, yet a charge too heavy to bear. 

If the wheels of theſe town- carts and 
waggons are made nine inches broad, cer- 
tain of them, which have been hitherto in- 
dulged in the uſe of iron, may be allowed 
a ſtreak of this metal at the edges of their 
fellys, not exceeding two, or two and a half 


inches broad ; and this iron being made alittle 
rounding at the edges, and ur der a quarter of 
an inch thick can do no great 1111; hief. Some 
ſuch rule, with a little diſtin&wn, ought, 
perhaps, to extend to all the carriages which 

D 2 bring 
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bring ſupplies of all the neceſſaries of life to 
theſe great cities. It might be happy alſo 
if theſe waggons and carts were confined to 
certain weights, for each reſpectively, par- 
ticularly coal-carts; not ſo confined, as to 
afford any matter of juſt complaint, but that 
thoſe who delight in fruſtrating the intention 
of good laws, may not paſs with impunity for 
want of a law to correct them. 

The peruſal of your plan has induced me, 
more than once, to enter into converſation 
with maſter-paviors : ſome of theſe alledge, 
for they do not all ſpeak the fame language, 
that it is not a ſteady weight, however great, 
bat the ratling of coaches, particularly hack- 
ney coaches, which looſens the ſtones and 
deftroys the pavements. But, with their 
good leave, I believe that common ſenfe, 
and experience, will prove the fallacy of this 
doctrine, at leaſt in part. On the roads the 
wheels of carriages preſs the ſolid founda- 
tion, and go near upon a level; whereas 
were pavements made mathematically true, 
and all poſſible art employed to make them 
perfect; yet as they muſt be conſtructed on 
a decline, or in an oblique manner, one need 
not be a great natural philofopher to know, 

from 
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from the univerſal law of gravitation, that 
the preſſure muſt neceſſarily be on the loweſt 
fide. And if the ſtreets muſt be made roun- 
ding, that is, high in the middle, and low in 
the ſides; or, higheſt on the ſides, and low in 
the middle, the pavement muſt ſuffer, if it is 
not ſoon deſtroyed. For let us ſuppoſe a road- 
waggon with nine-inch wheels, drawn with 
eight horſes, according to the act as it now 
ſtands, (which will be very inconvenient in 
the ftreets) is it not highly reaſonable to be- 
lieye; that theſe waggons will ſome times 
draw from three to four tons in weight? 
On the road they will infallibly make uſe of 
nine horſes, becauſe it is one more than the 
law allows. Will our pavements be able to 
ſupport ſo prodigioss a burthen in the double 
action of progreſſive and oblique motion, 
granting that the wheels will play a little on 
the axle-tree? Will it not even endanger the 
breaking in our very vaults in ſome ſtreets, and 
in others weaken the foundations of houſes ? 
This ſuppoſition of three to four tuns, can 
hardly be thought extravagant, ſince they may 
even exceed this weight ; and, I believe, few 
perſons would engage, that no waggoner 
ſhould ever try the experiment, what mif- 

chief 
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chief he could do. There is a ſtrange perverſe- 
neſs reigns in ſome ranks of men amongſt us ; 
and we have proof of the impatience of 
waggoners under any controll, however be- 
neficial in its nature and tendency. They 
delire to have things after their own manner 
only, however inconvenient to the reſt of 
the community. Thus, even in the man- 
ner of making the broad wheels; the deſign 
and intention of the legiſlature is defeated 
by ſome waggoners : I have ſeen nine- inch 
wheels made with the ſides of the fellys 
turned up near an inch, the weight con- 
ſequently reſting on the center, which is 
foreign to the notion of a roller. 

Perhaps it would be complained of as a 
great grievance, were the road-waggons, 
upon entering the town, to be confined to 
draw with three horſes only : the expence 
of taking out the greateſt part of their load, 
and carrying it to their inn, in carts, would 
neceſſarily fall on the conſumer : and to what 
amount might this expence be? To draw 
half a tun for a mile would not exceed four 
or five ſhillmgs, which is not a penny per 
ſtone: If we ſuppoſe the diſtance to be only 
half ſo far, it is not a halfpenny; and if 

2 we 
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we calculate on their taking out only half 
their loading, to carry it half a mile; then 
upon an avarage, the expence would not 
reach a farthing per ſtone. This expence 
could never be an obje& of any conſiſtent 
repreſentation, much leſs a real grievance: 
it might, at firſt, be attended with ſome in- 
convenience, till proper ſtands were found 
where they might unload; but, on the whole, 
it would relieve their tired horſes, and fave 
the wear of their waggon on a ruined pave- 
ment ; conſequently it would be extremely 
beneficial to waggoners themſelves, as well 
as to all others. It would create a freſh 
employment for car-men, who would con- 
ſequently be always ready, on theſe occaſions, 
to convey goods to the inns, whence the pro- 
per clerk ſends them to their proprietors. 
The advantages accruing to the public are 
beyond diſpute. The expence it would fave 


the inhabitants in repairing their pavements, 
and the convenience it would afford to every 


individual, are obvious beyond contradiction. 
Perhaps the conſideration of this article does 
molt properly belong to the wheel- act; but 
this laſt cannot be compleated, and carried 
into execution, in all its parts, near ſo ſoon as 

the 
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the ſtreets may be paved *; and I am ſure it 
is intimately connected with the preſervation 
of the pavements. If any regulation of this 
kind takes place, and ſurely it ought to 
take place immediately, with regard to nar- 
row-wheel'd waggons as well as others, up- 
on the plan you now propoſe, I preſume 
theſe will be ſubject to the inſpection of the 
commiſſioners and ſurveyors, who muſt take 
proper care to ſee the laws duly execut- 
ed. If this is not done; to deſire a new 
law, of this nature, however beneficial; is 
deſiring the proſtitution of the legiſlature, 
and the ſacrifice of the public intereſt to 
the caprice of a few private men, who are 
determined to judge for themſelves. 


Water-Spouts. 
HAT further regards the preſer- 


vation of the pavements, as well 
as the convenience of paſſengers, are the 
water-ſpouts projecting from the houſes. If 
Jam not mifinformed, there is an act in force 
by which we are obliged to build with 


parapct walls; and from the gutters which 
theſe 


* In what time all the ſtreets can be paved, muſt depend 
on the number of proper paviors to be found : obſerving 


che old maxim, that the more haſte oftentimes the worſe ſpeed. 
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theſe form, to convey the water which falls 
from the heavens, through pipes of lead or 
wood, down the fide of houſes. But as there 
are yet many old houſes, which will require 
time and expence to rectify in this inſtance ; I 
apprehend two or three months time ſhould 
be given for this purpoſe, more than meerly 
for repairing the pavements, before the of- 
fenders be ſubject to proſecution. 


Pipes for watering STREETS“. 


OR the greater pleaſure and advantage 

of walking the ſtreets in ſummer ; and 
ſtill more, for the importance of extinguiſhing 
fire; your propoſal of a pipe, or pipes, to be 
laid into the mean pipe of the water-works, 
and to be fixed in each ſtreet in the inſide of 
one or more of the pedeſtals of your lamps, 
ought, I think, to have a place in the bill. 
The expence would be repaid to the inhabi- 
tants, in keeping their ſhops and houſes clean 
in the ſummer ; and greatly facilitate the pre- 
ſervation of them in caſe of fire. 


E LIGHTING 
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LicuTiNG re STREETSE. 


HE manner in which you propoſe to 

light the ſtreets by lamps, admits of no 
comment ; at leaſt none from my pen; for 
I do not conceive that any rational objection 
can be raiſed againſt it. What inſolences 
people are expoſed to in the evening, and at 
night, even in ſo public a place as the Strand, 
many have had ſad experience, It may be 
preſumed, that the remedy you propoſe, will 
in ſome meaſure, prevent ſuch extravagancies ; 
as well as aftord pleaſure, and convenience, to 
every paſſenger, on foot or in carriages. And 
can it be ſuſpected, that any nobleman, or gen- 
tleman, will ſtand up to oppoſe the public in- 
tereſt, becauſe he has a lamp or two at his 
own door ? According to your plan, be will 
no longer have occaſion for ſuch lamps ; but 
if he chuſes to have them, he will enjoy ſo 
much the more light than he did before, and 
ſhine the more diſtinguiſhed. And with what 
a plcaſure will he reflect, that his friends, 
and fellow-citizens, thoſe who can, and thoſe 
who cannot, ride in coaches, will be ſo much 


the 
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the leſs ſubjet to be plundered; to tremble 
with a piſtol at their breaſt ; or to loſe their 
lives by villains, under the ſhelter of darkneſs. 


WarcuMenE®. 


HO” my letter is by no means intended 
| as a treatiſe on the ſubject of Police in 
general, I find mylelt inſenſibly led into a wider 
field than I at firſt imagined your propoſal 
would conduct me. Perhaps the remark I 
am about to make, has been made, by al- 
moſt every body who have given themſelves. 
the trouble to make any remark at all; that 
although, for the moſt part, we abhor the no- 
tion of being defended by ſoldiers, under any 
denomination, in time of peace; yet we are 
often in need of defence, particularly in the 
evening and night, againſt villains who live 
by plunder. The notion of a watchman, I 
apprehend, includes the idca of a man who 
is hired by the civil magiſtrate, to act as a civil 
officer, in a military capacity : he is to de- 
fend or attack, with ſuch arms as are entruſt- 
ed in his hands, as the exigencies of the caſe 
may require. He is to ſuffer no inſult, or 
other injury, to be done to any perſon paſſing 
| " "8 the 
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the ſtreets; nor any attempt to break into the 
houſes of the inhabitants. As the number of 
theſe men is more limited, than in a ſimilar 
caſe in the military ſervice ; they ought to be 
the more vigilant and attentive to their duty : 
yet, I know not by what kind of corruption, 
or falſe reaſoning, men who by age or infir- 
mity are no longer fit to ſerve in the army, 
are made Watchmen. Hence it follows, that 
the very name is a term of ridicule. If we 
had zo watchmen, we ſhould have more villa- 
nies committed in our ſtreets; but, if we had 
more able watchmcn, who ſhould be alſo more 
narrowly inſpected, we ſhould not have near 
% many. If then, a more judicious choice of 
watchmen was made, and their wages, in ſome 
pariſhes, a little augmented, it would be a 
_ creat improvement of our folice, and a great 
ſafeguard againſt many outrages, which now 
paſs with impunity. I am ſeniible that men, 
in the prime of life, will ſeldom ſerve in this 
oftice; and that thoſe who are proof againſt 
the tricks of thieves, pick-pockets, and com- 
mon proſtitutes, are yet more rare: but ſtill 
there is a difference among men in every ſtate, 
and money will make men honeſt, at leaſt in 
practice, as well as make them rogues ; there- 

fore, 


1 
fore, I believe, it will be acknowledged, that 
it is in our power to reCtify this evil, in ſome 
meaſure, without paying for it more than it is 
worth, 


CLEANSING STREETS“. 


ITH reſpect to cleanſing the ſtreets, I 

mult take notice, that the ſcavengers 
ought to be reſponſible men, N and very regular 
contracts made with them, to the ſpirit and 
letter of which they ought to be ſtrifly kept. 
The rakers ought alſo to be compelled, when 
their load is compleated, or ſo near it as to be 
ſubject, by the motion of their cart, to throw 
out dirt, to have proper coverings to their 
carts. This may be done by two or three 
boards to run in a groove, which may be 
eaſily made cloſe enough to confine the dirt, 
the laſt board at the tail having a croſs piece at 
the end, to prevent the dirt finding a paſſage 
out at that place. If theſe boards cannot be ac- 
commodated, the rakers ſhould be obliged to 
uſe falling doors, with hinges to the fades of their 
carts, to reſt on parts prepared for them at the 


head 
Propoſal, Page 7. 
+ I have heard it objected, that there are none ſuch, 


but this is not credible : pay for it ſo that a gain may a- 
riſe, there is no fcar of the reſt, | 
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head and tail. If theſe doors were made, each 
in two parts, and to fold with hinges, they 
might anſwer beſt, as they would be in the way 
neither of their own wheels, nor of the wheels 
of any other carriage. The want of a regu- 
lation of this kind, is ſurely one of the greateſt 
abſurdities that ever prevailed in the Police of 
a civilized ſtate ; for the rakers, not only drop 
near a quarter part of their dirt, and render a 
ſtreet, perhaps already cleanſed, in many 
ſpots very filthy; but it ſubjects every coach, 
and every paſſenger, of what quality ſoever, 
to be overwhelmed with whole cakes of dirt, 
at every accidental jolt of the cart; of which 
many have had a moſt filthy experience. 
Before we take our leave of the pavements 
and ſtreets, we may recollet, that it has 
been long complained of, as a great defici- 
ency in our police, that brewers drays are per- 
mitted to go about our ſtreets through the 
whole day. The breadth of theſe, and the te- 
dious ſtands they make, diſtinguiſh them 
from all other carriages, Is it not reaſonable 
to preſume, that if they were confined to the 
hour of twelve, or one, whatever may be al- 
ledged to the contrary, they might diſpatch 
their buſineſs ? Order and method are wonder- 
ful 
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ful things in the execution of all affairs ; 
and though one brewer ſhould ſupply twenty 
houſes in a day ; in the ſpace of four or five. 
hours in the winter, and as early as they pleaſe 
in the ſummer, their buſineſs might be per- 
formed. Perhaps ſome new arrangement of 
their oeconomy may become neceſſary, parti- 
cularly with regard to the time their men are 
ſaid to ſpend in loitering, and tipling, at public 
houſes, where they deliver beer. To this may 
be added, that the brewers ſhould be obliged, 
when they unload butts of beer, to put them 
into their cellars, each butt as they unload. 
The fame rule ſhould be obſerved in loading 
empty butts on their drays. The want of Police, 
in this inſtance, is a great nuſance ; for, as 
the caſe now ſtands, there are very frequent, 
tedious, and unneceſſary interruptions of paſ- 
ſcngers, even in the principal ſtrects. Brewers 
would receive no real prejudice, if a clauſe 
was inſerted to prevent this abuſe ; ſince it can- 
not be imagined they have any particular ſa- 
tisfaction in countenancing their dray-men, to 
obſtruct the paſſage of all his majeſty's other 
ſubjects, who walk the ſtreets. I have alſo 
known ſome inſtances of their ſtopping car- 
riages ; and obliging gentlemen to turn about, 

and 
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and this in the evening, when it was already 


dark. 


Cleanſing the Foor-wav. 


N D now we are upon the article of 

cleanſing, I may venture to aſk, if 
the inhabitants of every houſe ſhould not be 
obliged to have the footway, before their own 
dwclling, conſtantly ſwept and cleanſed every 
morning? It is doing but half the buſineſs of 
cleanlineſs to ſweep dirt from the foot-way to 
the pavement; yct Ido not apprehend any other 
method to be practicable ; unleſs a raker was 
appointed to take his rounds every morning, 
with a covered wheel-barrow, to remove the 
nuſance of the foot-way. In either caſe the 
advantages ariſing to the whole community, 
would abundantly repay the labor of the 


individual. 


The ELlEcTion of CoMMisSIONERs *, 


inhabitants, you ſeem to have left un- 
explained. Elections are ſometimes no other 
than 


* Propoſal, Page 17, 18. 


HE election of commiſſioners by the 
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than tumultuous aſſemblies of idle perſons. 1 
imagine no man will be very ſolicitous for an 
office where he can poſſibly gain nothing, di- 
realy, or indiretly ; hardly the pleaſure of 
hearing an oratorical harangue. The cleanſ- 
ing ſtreets is but a dirty ſubject; but who can 
tell what the humor may be hereafter? We 
may become Police mad; and as we are at pre- 
ſent moſt ſupinely naſty in our ſtreets, it may 
become the faſhion, for every one to ſtrive who 
ſhall contribute molt to keep them clean. 

I cannot avoid taking particular notice, 
that you are extremely guarded in reſpe& 
to the veſtry's elefting your commiſſion- 
ers, and I gueſs the reaſon. Though I never 
had any great inclination to intereſt myſelf in 
the quarrels of other men, unleſs I had an 
opportunity of hearing both ſides of a que- 
ſtion, curioſity lately invited me, to look into 
a pamphlet wrote againſt a certain veſtry. I 
thought I diſcovered in it, the ſpirit of pre- 
judice and acrimony ; and from thence was 
inclined to think, that probably the writer 
might be in the wrong. I have been ſince aſ- 
ſured, by a very honeſt man of that veſtry, 
that although one of their officers had not 
been exact in keeping a proper account of 

| the 
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the diſpoſal of a certain ſum of money, yet 
no villainy was ſuſpected by thoſe who were 
immediately intercſted to detect it, if they had 
entertained any jealouſy ; and, that ſuch evil 
cannot happen again, becauſe, a method and 
rule is now preſcribed, how the officer is to 
keep his account in all ſimilar caſes. 

I am alſo ſenſible, that a vulgar prejudice has 
prevailed, that ſo many veſtry-men are ſo ma- 
ny thieves. But if we conſider how nume- 
rous their body is; how much they are a 
check on each oth-r ; that they are chiefly 
compoled of the moit reputable tradeſmen; 
and that ſome of the greateit perſonages in the 
kingdom, are in ſome pariſhes, of the frater- 
nity, though it is confeſſed, they attend only 
upon ſome particular occaſions: when this, I 
ſay, is duly conſidered, ſuch notions ought to be 
treated as weak and puerile, That veltries are 
ſocietics of beatified ſpirits, muſt not be expe - 
ed in Cee days; but to confider men, as they 
are, I am really of opinion this prejudice has 
been handed down from earlier times; and 
though corruption triumphs undiſguiſed in 
ſome places, yet in others much leſs of it is 
found than in former times. Or the laſt I 
take veſtries to be one, and therefore I am 

| no: 
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not for excluding them a ſhare, at leaſt, of the 
election in queſtion. 

The gentlemen of the veſtry, in which the 
church-wardens are included, muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have the moſt experience in pariſh- 
buſineſs, and to know the pariſhioners, Let 
ſeven of theſe, elected from their own body, 
call in to their aſſiſtance, ſix gentlemen, and 
ſix ſhop-keepers, the oldeſt men they can 
think of, not excceding ſixty- five, who are 
houſe- keepers, and have lived at leaſt two 
years in the pariſh. If, for inſtance, forty 
commiltioners are wanted; let theſe veſtry- 
men, gentlemen, and tradeſmen, make a liſt 
of fifty, or more, and acquaint them all, by 
the church- wardens, in the order the liſt may 
ſtand, ſo that if none decline the office, which 
can be hardly imagined, the church- wardens 
may ſtop at the forticth ; otherwiſe, go on 
till the number is compleated. And if there 
is yet a deficiency, a further election by the 
nineteen perſons above-mentioned may be 
made, to ſupply ſuch deficiency. Thus the 
buſineſs may be done, I imagine, without 
noiſe, intrigue, or cabal. But, in order to 
preſerve the equality, with regard to our com- 
won liberty; and alſo the plan you ſeem to a- 
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dopt; the next year let the veſtry chuſe other 
ſeven of their body, and call in ſix gentlemen 
and fix tradeſmen, c in age, none to be 
under twenty one at any time, to make choice 
of new commiſſioners, keeping for this ſecond 
year, half the number of the commiſſioners of 
the preceding ycar. The third year, other 
ſeven veſtry men, ſx gentlemen, and fix 
tradeſmen, will make the liſt, preſerving (till 
one third of the number of the youngeſt in the 
commiſſion; and this rule ay continue down, 
till you go b again to the eiders, or oldeſt 
gentlemen and ſhop keepers in the pariſh, 
I think, it ſome ſuch rule is adopted, it will 
become familiar; and every tet of commiſ- 
fioncrs will emulate their predeceſſors, in im- 
proving the Police, ſo far as the laws impower 
them to act. You ſce my ſcheme is of a 
pacific nature: the leſs noiſe, the more buſi- 
neſs is generally done: and whilſt you con- 
ſult for the good of the community 1n one 
view, it is certainly your buſineſs to avoid e- 
very advance which may tend to injure it in 
another. As a civil and oeconomical concern 
no ways regarding the ſtate, it may be pre- 
ſumed no difficulty can offer; but let who 
will appoint the commiſſioners, if the thing zs 

to 
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to be done, commiſſioners muſt be appointed 
who will ee the law executed. 

This brings me to another conſideration of 
no leſs moment, I truſt in the wiſdom of the 
legiſlature; and, as things appear to me at 
preſent, I hope, with all my heart, that the 
general tenor and purpoſe of your plan will 
take place : but, give me leave to obſerve, that 
when commiſſioners are elected, for one year, 
or two, they muſt by no means be ſubje to 
have their province invaded, ſo I call it, by 
by any other, who may occaſionally think pro- 
per to take the office on him. Where there 
has been no choice of the inhabitants, the in- 
terpolition of the greateſt lord, or the mean- 
eft commoner ; a man of very large property, 
or one of uo property at all, would be equally 
unconſtitinttonal. As an office which is not to 
be in the leaſt Incrative, every commithoner 
ought to be the more jealous of his honor ; 
not only with regard to the diſcharge of his 
duty in this office; but to repel the leaſt in- 
croachment upon the liberty of it; as much as 
if it was an office of the greateſt moment: in- 
deed, if it is eſtabliſhed by lau, and the free 
votes of the electors, it is as ſacred as any other 
office. | 


Iam 
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I am ſenſible of the integrity of your de- 
ſign, but if any indifferent perſon claims a 
ſcat with the clected commiſſioners, ſuch a 
procedure, if I know any thing of Engliſh- 
men, would create diſguſt and confuſion ; 
and if it was ſubmitted to, would ſoon bring 
on the very miſchiefs which you intend to 
prevent, I ſhould be extremely ſorry to 
be ſingular in this way of thinking. The 
ofiice of your propoſed commiſſioners, will 
be of great utility to the public; and 
in ſome meaſure a kind of nurſery of 
men of buſineſs. And becauſe it is the 
faſhion of the times, to follow the loaves 
and fiſhes with a voracious appetite ; this 
office, which will not afford more than a 
glaſs of pure element, if duly diſcharged 
will be the more honorable. I do not 
doubt but there is virtue enough remain- 
ing, to induce a number of proper perſons 


to accept of the employment, without 
heſitation . 


] join 

+ Should it not be inſerted in the oath, (Propoſal, 

page 17) to execute the truſts, &c. So long as my pri- 

vate concerns will permit of my attendance * Otherwile, 

the true execution of a truſt ſeems to be of very doubt- 

ful meaning, as the ſubſequent paragraph, which is up- 
on your plan, makes appear, 
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I join with you in thinking, that if the 
commiſſioners elected, or any of them, ne- 
glect the buſineſs of their office, after they 
have accepted of it, their electors ſhould 
have the power of chuſing others. But 
leſt this ſhould open any field for humor or 
caprice, contrary, perhaps, to the intereſt of 
the clectors themſelves; after three times non- 
attendance, proper notice ſhould be given in 
writing, to aſk the reaſon of it; and then to 
act as the diſcretion of the majority of the 
commiſſioners, being not leis than a board 
of twenty-one of them, ſhall direct. 


General refletions on the foregoing 
Subject. 


F there is any partſh already provided 
for by law, whoſe ſtrects are effedually 
paved, clcanſed, and lighted, upon a 
principle ſatisfactory to the pariſhioners, 
there may be ſome reaſon for the Inhabi- 
tants of it, to deſire that they may not be 
included in any new law. I fear there is 
no ſuch pariſh ; I am perſuaded there is not 
one but would reccive great benefit by a- 
dopting the plan you recommend. If their 
ſyſtem is indeed better than yours, it might 
be 
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be wiſhed, they would recommend it to 
you: if it is not / goed; if it does not ſtand 
upon fo ſtable a foundation, why ſhould 
they be repugnant to change for a better ? It 
may be, that they have not yet examined 
your propoſal, and apprehend it.will abridge 
their power: if ſo, they miſtake the matter. 
If the parliament gives them the choice of 
their own commiſſioners, 1s it not ſtill pre- 
ſerving the power in their hands ? They will 
have the power of anſwering the intention of 
the law; the power of conſulting, not for 
the general eaſe and ſafety only, in oppoſition 
to their own, but as connected and inter- 
woven with it. 

As every pariſh muſt conſiſt of variety of 
kinds of ſtreets; if ſome general plan is not 
adopted (except where proviſion is made for 
any particular ſquarc) there cannot be that 
method and uniformity, as will anſwer the 
purpoſe of the legiſlature, for the common 
good of the inhabitants. Upon the whole, 
it ſeems to be no more than common 
juſtice to the inhabitants of the reſpective 
pariſhes, to expect they will treat your plan 
with moderation, even where it may ſeem 
to claſh with their particular intereſt or in- 

| | _ clination; 
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clination ; and ſo far as it is apparently cal- 
culated for the public good, with candor and 
reſpect: We are now amuſing ourſelves with 
notions, concerning what we apprehend to 
be right, but the deciſion I hope will reſt 
on the wiſdom of the parliament, 


ConcLusionN of the proper Subject 
„ this Letter. 


OW many and what kind of diffi- 

culties you will meet in the proſecu- 
tion of this affair, I am not a proper judge. 
I ſuppoſe, as all men are rational Beings, 
and the exerciſe of that reaſon the glory of 
their nature: as a free ſtate cannot exiſt, 
without a large portion of public love dwel- 
ling in the minds of thoſe who compoſe 
that ſtate; therefore, whether I have ex- 
perience of the times or not, I muſt draw 
this concluſion, that your propoſal will mect 
a favorable reception. 

Many good deſigns are continually carried 
into execution. The hearts of al the people 
are not influenced by motives of a vicious 
ſelf-intereſt: There does not always exiſt 
objects of this kind, ſufficient to abſorb 
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every ſentiment of love and regard to the 
public welfare. And how often does the 
private intereſt of individuals coincide with 
that of the community ? 

Whatever grounds of ju/? complaint there 
may be; to ſay we are ever repugnant to 
deſigns calculated for the public utility, not 
only contradicts fac, but ſuch notzons can 
never be advanced without producing ſome 
of thoſe evils, which the zeal they are ſup- 
poſed to include, when properly employed, 
bids faireſt to prevent. If men are conſcious 
of a total diſreliſh or diſinclination to pro- 
mote the public welfare, common ſhame 
ſhould induce them to conccal from the 
eye of the world, that poverty and narrow- 
neſs of foul, from whence ſuch diſpoſitions 
proceed. If they are ut conſcious of ſuch 
a caſt of thought, why ſhould they not ſup- 
pole many of their neighbors as virtuous as 
themſelves, and as ready to promote the 
common - intereſt? It is a fault which men 
of a ſprightly genius, warm temper, and 
good heart, often fall into, to complain too 
much. They mean well, but they are apt to 
forget that perſeverance and time og all 


things to maturity, 
Let 
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Let us then indulge the belief, that the 
time is come in which your propoſal, will 
meet applauſe, and be ſo regulated by the 
wiſdom of parliament, as to be carried effec- 
tually into execution, Other nations, who 
have not the reputation of thinking ſo much, 
or ſo cloſely as we do; who are far behind 
us in wealth; in the knowledge of every 
art; of every ſcience; and yet far exceed 
us in practical police. It is true, the rules 
they obſerve can never be an exact model 
to us; not from their different genius only, 
but that zhey live under arbitrary govern- 
ments; have leſs trade and arts of luxury; 
are not aſſembled in ſuch prodigious multi- 
tudes in one place; and from indigence 
joined to a habit of temperance, their con- 
ſumption is extremely ſhort of ours, 

The part you have taken deſerves the ſin- 
cere thanks of every well-wither of his 
country. The progreſs you have already 
made in this excellent, I will add, tmportant 
deſign, is already a proof of future ſucceſs. 
I need not ſay, Gen You know your 
cauſe ſtands on its own merit; and [ think 
its utility will ſupport it. Was it in my 
power to do the public, or you, any ſer- 
| 8 2 | vice, 
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vice, I would gladly embrace the occaſion. 
Whatever is of a benefic:al nature, is, for 
that reaſon, Lonorable, and the true object 
of our thoughts. As to all other conteſts 
or labors, for wealth or power, the chief 
object of which is not the happineſs of in- 
dividuals, as connected with the general 
good, they are meer phanioms. We do 
not all heartily believe this, till the clo/ing 
ſcene; but then we muſt all yield to this 
important truth. 

Whilſt we ſec all the great world alive in 
dreſs, in equipage, in purſuit of public and 
private diverſions, with every ſplendid, every 
gay amuſement, it would be abſurd to think, 
that a /mall contribution for a beneficial de- 
ſign will be wanting: if there was occaſion 
for a very large one, and the expence of 
thoſe diverſions were .pleaded in excuſe, 
what ſhould we ſay? Yet I believe, that in 
the wear of coaches, carts and horſes, the 
expence of the pavement will be ſaved in 
leſs than one year. Perhaps my opinion 
may claſh with experience, and common 
received notions; but as the purſuits, I 
have juit mentioned, muſt be cheap in the 
fight of the aged, and the zhoughtful; and, 
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in ſome degree, glut even the young and gay 
by a dull repetition; there is ſome reaſon 


to hope for a happy change of the faſhion. 


From the love of rare things, we may be- 
come more generally virtuous, and more 
ſincere lovers of our country. 


Lonpon and WESTMINSTER com- 
pared in certain particulars. 


HE City of London is generally 

L eſteemed ſuperior to that of Weſt- 
minſter. As the center of commerce, con- 
taining the Bank, and all the public buil- 
dings which relate to our commercial con- 
nexions, it muſt in one light retain that 
ſuperiority. But, as pleaſure is no leſs court- 
ed than profit, we mult not be ſurprized to 
ſee her yield, in many reſpects, to Weſt- 
minſter and her appendages. The ſituation 
of the latter, is rather more encircled by 
the Thames; her noble buildings are more 
open to view; her ſtreets are more ſpacious, 
and her ſquares more magnificent, We muſt 
alſo recollect, that Weſtminſter enjoys the 
advantage of the reſidence of the Sovereign, 
and the ſeats of judicature; a delightful ex- 
tended 
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tended park, with a grand avenue from the 
nobleſt bridge in this, or perhaps in any 
other country in the world. Thus if Lon- 
don does not keep pace with her, in ſuch 
reſpects as are practicable and intereſting, 
ſo far as theſe cities have a ſeparate intereſt, 
Weſtminſter bids faireſt to excel. But if 
fame does not deceive, the citizens of Lon- 
don have at length wiſely determined to re- 
lieve their antient bridge of its ponderous in- 
cumbrances ; and open an entrance, worthy 
the grandeur of that city, to her ſuburbs, 
and the counties adjacent. This will be of 
great utility to the public, as well as advance 
their private intereſt. I am alſo aſſured, that 
the magiſtrates of London, will no longer be 
idle, nor, as they ſurely have been in this 
reſpect, cruel ſpectators of the loſs of ſo many 
of their fellow-citizens *, by the deſtructive 


fall of water. under that bridge. 
As 


* In the courſe of ſome hundred years we may 
reckon ſeveral thouſand perſons | ft, to the great pre- 
judice of the ſtate, and the reproach of the rulers of it. 
It is amazing that no remedy was ever provided, to 
prevent this evil. If an officer had been appointed to 
attend, and to ring a bell when veſſels and buats might 
paſs, with ſafety; and to hang out a flag, in a con- 
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As a farther good policy, to retain the 
greater portion of trathc, with regard to Weſt- 

| minſter; and to promote, at the ſame time, 
the general advantage of all his majeſty's ſub- 
jets; it ſeems to be a matter of no doubt, 
that a 7hird bridge will at length be built, in- 
ferior only in c to that of W:ſkminſter, This 
will make us a more compact body. As a 
natural conſequence of this meaſure, clean, 
elegant, and convenient buildings, will ariſe, 
where, on the north fide, now ſtand only 
rained houſes, uninhabited for the moſt part, 
and, in the ſouth, as bad tenements or an open 
field. It is not that I wiſh to ſee more in- 
habitants in theſe citics; we are already fo 
numerous a body of people, that amidſt all 
our power and affluence, for want of Police, 
we ſometimes ſee human nature in the 
utmoſt diſgrace . 9. But 


venient place, when they might not paſs ; many a life 
would have been ſaved. And if the law had enjoined 
pecuniary mulcts on thoſe who ſhould treſpaſs on this 
regulation, it would ſoon have become familiar; the 
people would have been contented, and thought that a 
good law which ſhould be thus calculated to fave their 

lives. 
ln the city of London I believe ſuch misfortunes do 
not happen; but in Weſtminſter, and the adjacent pa- 
riſhes, inſtances are known, I hope not many, that boys 
and 
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But my pleaſure is, to think, that even the 


preſent generation may behold theſe fiſter-ci- 
ties, the wonder of nations, and hear it con- 
feſſed by foreigners. If new houſes are built for 
the rich, the better habitations will fall to the 


ſhare of the poor; and conſequently there will 
be fewer marks of indigence and miſery, I 
am ſure there are a vaſt number of houſes, 
particularly in the northern extremities of 


Londen, which exhibit a lively ſcene of 
complicated wretchedneſs. 


For bad pavements, * and I believe I may 
add 


and girls of eight or ten years of age, and ſome much 
older, in all the trappings of miſery, to our great ſcandal, 


have periſhed in the ſtreets, with ſickneſs, thirſt, and 
hunger, like ſtarved cats or dogs. 


There is one reaſon, of very great weight, in favor 
of the propoſal for paving the ſtreets, which I have not 
mentioned i in its proper place. It is a truth which no 
one will conteſt, that the preſent generation is become 
more tender and delicate, than their anceſtors. So far 
from ladies of faſhion breakfaſting on roaft-beef, you ſee 
their meaneſt domeſtics, with an effeminate air, ſipping 
the infuſion of a certain bitter leaf, Which is brought 
from the remote country of China. But as the perſons 
of our females are of a finer texture, their minds alſo re- 
quire a different kind of nouriſhment than in the days of 
bealth and fimplicity : they cannot "you long winter- 


evenings 
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filth alſo, London has little to boaſt of over 
her ſiſter Weſtminſter ; and there ſeems to be 
one 


evenings i in preparing thread for the loom: if they go to 
church once on the ſabbath, it cannot be expected, * It 
the preſent faſhion prevails, that even on this day they 
ſhould read religious books. To conſider things as they 
really are, proviſion muft be made for their dimer ian. It 
is neceſſary to their happineſs, which the moſt obdurate 
cannot regard with a total indifference, to furniſh them 
with amuſements, much the greateſt part of which muſt be 
ſought for abroad. Without theſe our fineſt people, of both 
fexes, would droop and languiſh. Would we confine them 
home by bad pavements ? Alas, the experiment is vain. 
Preſerve them then in their own way. Now let us obſerve, 
and upon my word I am very ſerious, one of theſe delicate 
females; ſuppoſe her ſome months gone with child; 
let the vehicle ſhe rides in have the advantage of ſprings, 
which many have not: if they are not innumerable, let 
us count how many ſhocks this fine creature muſt encoun- 
ter, between Croſuenor-ſguare and Drury-lane ; or, 
which I think of no leſs conſequence, between Leaden- 
hall-freet and Covent-garden. Moderate motion is ſaid 
to be of ſervice, but what real anguiſh and difireſs, are 
often occaſioned by the violent and ſudden ſhocks which 
| theſe ladies ſuffer from bad pavements ! How many a 
noble heir has been loſt : how many worthy merchants 
deprived of their hopes of continuing their wealth to 
their own children! We may be well aſſured, that 
more misfortunes of this kind happen, than are obſerved 
even by the parties themſelves : they complain of many; 

| H | and 
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one abominable omiſſion in Police, charge- 
able to the account of London. There is no re- 
gulation for pulling down old houſes, after they 
become uninhabitable, at leaſt they are ſuf- 
fered to be the rendezvous of thieves; and at 
laſt to fall of themſelves, to the great diſtreſs 
of whole neighborhoods, and ſometimes to 
bury paſſengers in their ruins, How much 

8 then 


and many, I humbly preſume, are not acknowledged, Jeſt 
it ſhould: occaſion a future reſtraint on their liberty. 
The women themſelves are beſt qualified to give an ac- 
count of this matter; and it is no uncommon thing to hear 
young ladies of the greateſt honor and delicacy, make 
beavy complaints, Are not fathers, husbands, children, 
brothers, and all the tender relations of human life, deep- 
ly intereſted in the ſubject before us? Will any one dare 
to laugh when I ſay this? We muſt change the nature, 
at leaſt the cuſſoms of our women, or provide better for 
their eaſe : nor is it the women only; the Aged, and the 
Valetudinary of both ſexes, call for relief; and ſurely, 
whatever forſakes us, let us preſerve the character of hu- 

mane, though all the coach-makers ſhould riſe in arms 
againſt us. Women, in all countries, have a greater 
ſhare in the government of them, than is level to vul- 
gar obſervation: I would gladly engage their woices, 
and their entreaties, in favor of your propolal, But 
no body can accuſe me of adulation; I am rather a- 
ſhamed that this thought did not occur to me ſooner, 
that I might have given it fairer play; and treated it 
with all the reſpect it deſerves. 
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then were it to be wiſhed, that the civil ma- 
giſtrates of that opulent city, ever renowned 
for their humanity and tenderneſs for their 
fellow-citizens, would have an eye to the re- 
gulation of this part of uſeful economy. If 
their own authority is inſufficient, ſurely they 


might : obtain a power from the legiſlature, 
not only to pull ſuch houſes down, but in cloſe 
confined places, or ſtreets remote from the 
chief ſcenes of buſineſs and manufacture, to 
purchaſe the ground, on a due valuation, and 
leave it unoccupied. Thus they would pro- 
vide for the health of their city, and, in a 
courſe of years, recover it entirely from its an- 
tient meanneſs, and render it bcautiful and 
convenient. 

I could not ſuppreſs my inclination, at the 
cloſe of my letter, to ſay thus much. The 
ſubject is not foreign to my purpoſe : though 
it is not directly aimed at the paint in view, 
it has the ſame general tendency. I am too 
much a citizen of the world, not to be in- 
tereſted equally for bdth cities; and though I 
ſhould not, in my time, ſee every good work 
of this kind carried into execution, hope and 
expectation are not the leſs pleaſing paſſions ; 
and the contemplation of what pr/terity may 


enjoy, 
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enjoy, is next to the enjoyment in. one's own 


perſon. | I am, 


SIR, 


RT lent Servant 
| yay get Your moſt obedient 
20. 1754 . 


Jonas Hanway. 


POSTSCRIPT 


P ON a further reading of your pro- 
poſal, and my own remarks on it, I 
cannot commit my letter to the examination 
of the public without ſome further obſer- 
vations. 

There ſeems to be as great neceſſity for 
fixing the manner of exccuting the buſineſs 
in queſtion, with regard to the expence of it, 
as there is of complcating the thing itſelf. 
In my ſpeculations on the ſubject, I ſuppoſe 

the legiſlature exerting itſelf, for the good 
of the community, by an entire renewal of 
the pavements, except in ſuch places as ſhall 
appear, upon a fair and impartial ſurvey, to 
ſtand in need only of repair. Though the 
doing this will create an inconſiderable ex- 
pence to ſome; to others it will be bur- 
thenſome in a greater or leſs degree. Where 
houſes are very ſmall, bad, and of low 
I rents, 
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rents, even in capital ſtreets, and the inha- 
bitants in very mean circumſtances, regard 
muſt be , had to them. How can this be, 
except by a fund, to be brought in aid of 
ſuch perſons, at the diſcretion of the com- 
miſſioners ? 

But what deſerves, yet more ſerous at- 
| tention, is the inability of thoſe, who are 
ſeldom maſters of ſo many ſhillings, as it 
will require pounds to renew their pave- 
ments, and make it perfect and compleat. 
You ſay, * As no rate is to be made for 
« paving, no perſons can complain of a 
&« prievance or injury, when he is compel- 
c lable to repair no more, than concerns 
« himſelf, nor more than at preſent by law 
e he is obliged.” Now, if I apprehend the 
matter right, it is the fenant who is to pave 
before his own door. Had you made 
the landlord ſubject to the performance, 
in default of the fenants ability, it is 
much to be doubted, whether there are 
not many places, frequently paſſed over by 
the greateſt perſonages in the kingdom, 
where even landlords are in circumſtances 
too abject, to perform the duty in queſtion. 


Nor 
Propoſal, note, page 3. 
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Nor is it only the expence, of the renewal 
of the pavements in the firſt inſtance, but 
alſo the conſtant ſupport of it: hence it 
feems to follow, that there muft be a fund, 
appropriated to this uſe. You have pro- 
vided for the lighting, and cleanſing, by a 
rate or aſſeſſment, by which thoſe in affluent 
circumſtances will pay what the poor are 
deficient. But I ſee not how that de- 
ficiency is to be ſupplyed in the matter of 
paving. | 

As to the difficulty which thus occurs 
to me, I think it may be eaſily removed. 
Thoſe who do not plead poverty, or do not 
give ſufficient proof of it, though the paving, 
in the firſt inſtance, ſhould be a little bur- 
thenſome to them, there ſeems to be a 
neceſſity, ariſing from the nature of the 
thing, and indeed from the nature of the 
law as it has long ſtood; for them to ſub- 
mit as good ſubjects ought, in a caſe of 
ſuch general utility, though many a worthy 
tradeſman ſhould have ncither eguipage, nor 
cart, of his own, to drive over his pave- 
ment when he has made it. 

But the nobleman and commoner who 
ride in their equrpages, and thoſe who are 


& poſeſſed 
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poſeſſed of carts and teams, as well ag 
every other kind of carriage which paſs 
over the ſtreets, have a double intereft in 
this affair. To theſe, I preſume, the ſtate 
may with the utmoſt propriety refer itſelf ; 
that lu, and wealth, and the convenience 
ol individuals, who get comfortable bread by 

horſes and carriages, may by their contri- 
bution, anſwer the ends of the legillature, 
and relieve the indigent. And fince every 
man, in the way I am now amuſing myſelf, 
may make what propoſal he pleaſes ; with 
a view to render yours the more compleat, 
mine 1s as follows. 

That every coach, chariot, poſt-chaiſe, 
machine, open chaiſe, or carriage of what 
denomination ſoever of four wheels, not 


let out upon hire, belonging to any perſons 


whatſcever, within the bills of mortality, 
ſhall pay a ſum not under fifty ſhillings, 


for every ſuch carriage. 


That Chaiſes, chairs, and every kind of 


carriage with two wheels, within the ſaid 


limit, not let out upon hire, ſhall pay a2 


ſum not under twenty ſhillings. 
That all ſtage-coaches which come to, 


and put up in London, its ſuburbs, in 
Weſtminſter, 


a 


: 
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Weſtminſter, its liberties, and the pariſhes 
in Middleſcx; with all other carriages of 
what denomination ſoever having four 


wheels, (which already pay upon the wheel- 


act) within the ſaid bills of mortality, ſhall 
pay a ſum not under thirty ſhillings each. 

That all chaiſes, chairs, poſt-chaiſes, and 
other two wheel carriages (which now pay 
on the whecl-at) within the ſaid bills of 
mortality, and are let out on hire, ſhall pay 
each a ſum not under fixteen ſhillings. 

That all carts * belonging to perſons 
living within the ſaid bills of mortality, if 
the wheels thereof are bound with iron, 
ſhall pay a ſum, not under twenty-five ſhil- 
ings; and thoſe whoſe wheels are not, 
bound with iron, ſhall pay only fifteen 
ſhillings. 

That all houſes in London, its ſuburbs, 
Weltminſter, its Liberties, and pariſhes in Mid- 
dleſex, which are — underſtood to be 
included 


* ] have omitted to remark, if carts are to be drawn 


with nine inch wheels in the ſtreets; if the bodies of ſuch 
carts muſt not be made, after a proper time, about fix 


inches narrower ; and ſo made out in length ; otherwiſe 
we ſball find great inconvenience, in narrow, or much 
frequented places, 
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included in the two cities, whoſe rents are 
not under fifteen pounds a year, in all ſuch 
ſtreets, courts, lanes, and allies, where horſes 
have no thorough-fare, and which require ve- 
ry little, or no preſent expence in paving, ſhall 
be aſſeſſed, under the name and denomination 
of the pavement aſſeſſment, to be levied in fix 
payments, at the diſtance of three months each, 
ſuch a ſum as ſhall bear a proportion of two 
third parts, of the expence of new paving, 
in the firſt inſtance, of the high-way ſtreets 
made by thoſe tenants, who not only make 
good, but alſo ſupport their pavements, for 
the general uſe. 

This temporary tax, or expedient, for ef- 
fectually paving the ſtreets, I apprehend, 
would raiſe a ſum ſufficient to anſwer all the 
purpoſes intended; not only with regard to 
the immediate paving of thoſe ſtreets, whoſe 
inhabitants are unable to do it themſelves ; but 
alſo that the overplus being employed in the na- 
tional funds, would produce annually, ſuffi- 
cient to make good all ſuch pavements as re- 
late to this propoſition. 

I am very ſenſible that a people, too apt to 
complain, may receive ſome alarms, leſt this 
fax, ſhould be continued; and that the ſum 

which 
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which is thus raiſed, might be diverted to other 
purpoſes than was originally intended. Many 
general taxes have, no doubt, met this fate : 
but this, which is particular, limited to place 
and perſon, and moſt intereſting to the law- 
givers themſelves ; ſurely the act may be fo 
worded ; the execution of it ſo performed ; 
and the truſt of money ſo lodged with ſuch 
indubitable ſecurity, as muſt obviate every ob- 
jection of this kind, with almoſt every man, 
who does not mean to conjure up difficulties, 
to the obſtruction , of the general intereſt of 
the community, 

As my ſcheme, is become more enlarged, 


and the difficulties in the execution of it al- 
moſt ſubdued, at leaſt in my own mind, I muſt 


acknowledge to you, that it is not Weſtmin- 
ſter, and the Pariſhes in Middleſex only, 
which I have in my thoughts: I mean to in- 
clude London alſo. The ſame legiſlative 
power that directs in one caſe, can give laws to 
both, The intereſt of both, in this reſpect, 
ſeems to be common, and indeed, inſeparably 
connected. A law which may be extended 
to both, will hurt neither, with reſpect to the 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions of diſtricts, and pa- 
riſhes, which regard their civil oeconomy. 

The 
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The citizens of London acknowledge, that 
their want of paving and cleanfing is become 
very great; and no ways inferior to that of 
We/tminfler. If they are ſufficiently Iigbred, 
ſo as to have no occaſion to aſk for any 
thing in that reſpect, one part of their 
buſineſs is done; but it does not follow that 
the other two parts ſhould be left undone. 
Nor does it ſeem juſt or reaſonable, that the 
citizen ſhould ride at his eaſe, after paſſing 
Temple-bar, when he comes to court, to the 
houſe of commons, to the courts of judica- 
ture; or, to amuſe himſelf at the playhouſe; 
if the courtier, when he goes to a city feaſt, 
to the bank, or to addreſs an heireſs, is ſubjet 
to all the dangers and inconveniences of filth 


and a bad pavement. 
Perhaps I ſhould have confined myſelf to 


the compaſs of your propoſal, if the difficulty 
had not occurred to me concerning the pave- 
ments being made good by tenants, when I am | 
ſare ſome of theſe are utterly incapable of do- 
ing it. My ſcheme then muſt ſtand enlarged 
as it is: let thoſe, to whom it belongs, judge 
and determine what they pleaſe. The 
only point which remains with me, in which 
I am a little perplexed, is, concerning the 


di- 
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diviſion of the ſum raiſed, on my plan, by the 


tax on carriages within the bills of mortality, 
as already mentioned, and the aſſeſſment of 
houſes in lanes, ſquares, courts and allies, 
which are never paſſed by horſes. To form 
an adequate idea, in what manner this ought 
to be done; I think as juſt an eſtimate, as 
poſſible, ought to be procured, of the ſtate 
and condition of every pariſh, with reſpect to 
the number of ſquare feet of pavement, to be re- 
newed, by tenants occupying ſuch pavement, 
who are moſt apparently incapable to renew 
them, or at moſt can only contribute a ſmall 
ſhare towards it. And here it may be proper to 
remember, that London and Meſiminſter ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed ; becauſe in the former there 
is a civil magiſtracy, which, I apprehend, can 
ſoon arrive at a competent knowledge of their 
caſe, One may alſo ſuppoſe, that the vigilance 
and application of the commiſſioners, to be ap- 
pointed on your plan, operating with the pariſh 
officers, will arrive at ſuch a knowledge of 
their circumſtances, with reſpe& to the poor 
tenants in Weſtminſter, its liberties, and the 
pariſhes in Middleſex, as will be ſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſe. Thus a means might 
be found to regulate the true proportions of 


K the 
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the ſum raiſed, to be allotted to each pa- 
riſh. 

Jam aware, that this propoſition will be 
conſidered of too complex a nature, and 
too much depending on the integrity and 
unanimity of the reſpective pariſhes, even 
ſuppoſing the collection will be made 
at a very ſmall expence. Let us ſuppoſe 
then, that we can bring almoſt the ſame thing 
into a narrower compals ; and form it in the 
moſt plain and ſimple manner. If in Lon- 
don, Weſtminſter, and their appendages, 
without taking in the bills of mortality ; 
or if you pleaſe, in Weſtminſter, its liber- 
ties, and the pariſhes in Middleſex only, 
the commiſſioners where entruſted, with 
the veel. collection, as well as the pavement- 
aſſeſſment, then they might regard the con- 
cerns of their own pariſh only; and be 
accountable for their particular receipts and 
diſburſements. But this ſhould not hinder 
a rich pariſh, whole collection is large, and 
more than ſufficient, to aſſiſt a pcer one, 
in a manner which ſhould be truely equit- 
able, and agreeable to the defign of the 
legiſlature, in granting ſuch fund in aid of 


the poor. 


AS 


= 
As to the pavement-aſſeſſment, that, ſeems 
to be ſtriking and very equitable. 1 ſup- | 
pole, that the indulgence of wo third parts 
only (many of the inhabitants, in courts, 
&c. uſing the ſtreets more than thoſe who 
will pay the bole of their pavement) will 
obviate all ground for clamor, eſpecially 
as a year and a half is given for the pay- 
ment. The manner of eſtimating this ae 
ment, upon the ſtricteſt principles of equity, 
ſhould, I apprehend, be thus: Take twelve, 
or any given number of houſes, from ſixty- 
five to ſeventy pounds rent each, ſituated 
in ſtreets of different breadths, and which 
will conſequently create a different expence 
in paving. By ſeeing the total amount of 
twelve of ſuch pavements, calculate what 
one comes to, upon an avarage: then fay, 
if a houſe of ſeventy pounds coſt ſo much in 
paving, what is to be allowed by a houſe of 
ſuch a rent; and two thirds of ſuch ſum, is 
the amount to be paid in the fix payments. 
In the mean while, this need be no obſtruc- 
tion to the grand deſign. If any ſum is to be 
| thus brought in aid of the poor tenant, it 
= ſhould in all reaſon animate the undertaking, 
not diſhearten you, As this buſineſs is, 
j in 
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in moſt reſpefts, practicable without ſuch aid, 
it ſurely will be more ſo wi it. 

If by means of my friends, I can com- 
municate your deſign to the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſons in the city, perhaps the 
knowledge that ſuch a thing is going for- 
ward, at this end of the town, will induce 
them to do ſomething either upon their 
old, or ſome new principle ; and leave you 
to propoſe what you think proper. Or, 
which is much better, 7hey alſo will make 
application to parliament, and in ſome 
meaſufe, act in conſort with Weſtminſter. 
'Ere the proper time arrives, for intro- 
ducing your propoſal, it is probable I ſhall 
be able to inform you further. You may 
depend, till I fee the iſſue, I ſhall not ceaſe 
to plead in ſo beneficial a Carſe, 


I have yet further toÞemark on your propoſal, pages 
8, 9, and 10, that I think the cemmiſſianers themſelves, 
with the attendance of the ſurveyors, ſhould make the 
contracts with the lamp- lighters and ſcavengers; and, if 
it ſhould be neceſſary for any particular place, with the 
paviors alſo ; that they may ſee and know the perſons the 
contracts are made with, and alſo the conditions of ſuch 
contracts ; and from thence be the more enabled to keep 
the contractors fridtly to their duty, which is one of the 
moſt material parts of the buſineſs, 


Dec. 23. 1754. 
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